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HEIDEGGER’S COURSE: FROM HUMAN EXISTENCE 
TO NATURE 


THOUGHT-PROVOKING fact about contemporary Exis- 

tentialism is that one of its alleged leading proponents, 
Martin Heidegger, does not consider himself to be an Existentialist. 
To anyone interested in Existentialism as a serious philosophical 
position in distinction to a literary or psychological phenomenon, 
this rejection of the label by the man many consider to be its most 
gifted representative appears paradoxical in the extreme. Such 
rejection increases the already formidable difficulties of character- 
izing this newest European philosophical movement. The ques- 
tions arise at once: Was Heidegger ever an Existentialist? Has 
his position changed over the years; and if so, in what respects? 
If he is not—or no longer is—an Existentialist, how does he char- 
acterize himself ? 

These apparently simple questions are unfortunately not easy 
to answer. In Europe Heidegger has been for nearly three decades 
now a storm center in more than a philosophical sense. His in- 
volvement with the Nazis and the irresponsible statements and 
actions this political madness occasioned has made philosophical 
evaluation difficult. His moody personality has led to philosophi- 
cal polemics against friends and enemies alike and to the reiterated 
claim that he is nearly totally misunderstood. The notorious diffi- 
eulty of his style, which results from his passion for using tradi- 
tional language with novel meanings and for coining new words, 
has discouraged many an interpreter from essaying any con- 
clusions about him. What to make of Heidegger as a thinker is a 
baffling question, perhaps especially to those who have little use 
for his character. On the one hand, he appears to have genuine 
insights and originality in viewpoint; on the other hand, his works 
are surely lacking in balance, in philosophical wisdom, and in 
responsibility. Either to reject him out of hand, as many of his 
countrymen are increasingly doing, or to prize him as the thinker 
of our generation, as others are doing both in Germany and in 
certain other lands, appears to be a mistake. 

What has been lacking, most of all, is a non-partisan evalua- 
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tion of his writings, an evaluation which would attempt to place 
Heidegger in one of the currents of modern philosophy, rejecting 
what appears to be nonsense in him and freeing the remainder 
of his ideas from the straitjacket of his language. There are a 
few recent indications that this need may be met in the not too 
distant future. For instance, a promising young philosopher 
named Walter Schulz of the University of Tiibingen has published 
two lengthy articles in the Philosophische Rundschau on ‘‘ Martin 
Heidegger’s Place in the History of Philosophy.’’ These articles 
are not only a notable attempt to trace the evolution of his thinking 
since the publication of his chief work, Sein und Zeit, they also 
seek to show his relation to the German idealistic tradition. While 
basically sympathetic, they are far from uncritical; Schulz can 
hardly be counted among Heidegger’s followers. Nevertheless, 
they are among the few (perhaps the only) expositions of 
Heidegger of which ‘‘the master’’ has spoken favorably, though 
to be sure not without reservations. If these articles are little 
more than a beginning of a difficult task, they are surely in the 
right direction. American philosophers who are interested in 
profiting from Heidegger may be able to use them as a guide in 
further separating the solid thought from fantasy in his diverse 
productions.* 

The purpose of this article is to call attention to an important 
change in Heidegger’s treatment of the non-human world, that is, 
the things of nature, which may help to answer the questions in the 
first paragraph. Without getting deeply involved in Heideggerian 
terminology or giving a detailed exposition of his thought, I want 
to suggest the outline of his new attitude toward nature, as it 
appears in his latest volume, Vortrige wnd Aufsdtze, 1954. Some 
of the essays in this book appear to separate him profoundly not 
only from his idealistic predecessors but also from the position he 
held in Sein und Zeit. Of greater interest, possibly, to American 
readers will be his judgments on modern science, which are central 
to these late essays. Heidegger’s metaphysical thought is far from 
insensitive to the changing cultural climate of the present day. 

For the German idealists after Kant the primary problem of 
Nature was its relation to the human spirit. Following their in- 
tuitions, they discovered that in investigating Nature one always 
found the human image writ large. For Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel the non-human world was through and through spiritual, a 
reality that was only in a preliminary way set over against the 


1In what follows, I am indebted to Schulz’ interpretation at various 
points. 
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human. By the power of thought the individual could not only 
penetrate the world of Nature, he could also experience its inner 
kinship to his own deepest self. If this relation was not apparent 
to ordinary mortals, the reason was due either to a defective tra- 
dition or to their insufficient powers. Nature loves to hide, ac- 
cording to a famous saying of Heraclitus, a doctrine that idealists 
took quite seriously. This union of man and nature was effected 
by means of an underlying theological interpretation of reality. 
However unorthodox in a Christian sense these philosophers were, 
they had no doubt that the world-process was directed by some 
all-inclusive Being who transcended both man and nature. 

From the standpoint of later German thinkers who did not 
accept the theological substratum, the most important contribution 
of idealism was to destroy the notion of the human being as a 
separate, fixed entity and substance. In this tradition man ceased 
to be a being who acts by virtue of a given nature, relatively fixed 
and unchanging. Instead he is a part of the evolving world; his 
essence is not separable from the enveloping reality, social, natural, 
and divine. He creates himself in his deeds and realizes his 
freedom in the struggle to make himself at home in the world. 
This desubstantializing of the ego, as Walter Schulz so well brings 
out in the articles mentioned, played a fateful role in the thinking 
of the post-idealistiec generations in Germany, when religious faith 
had declined. It was impossible for them to find anything in man 
or nature of an abiding or eternal quality. They could find no 
center or starting point except history. ‘‘Man does not have a 
nature, only a history,’’ was Dilthey’s way of putting the situation ; 
and Husserl and Scheler found the human being understandable 
only as a fulfiller of deeds. To start with he is nothing; he must 
make himself. In a world without God and without substance, the 
temptation for metaphysicians was irresistible to interpret reality 
from the point of view of the individual thinker, reflecting on re- 
flection and on the history of thought rather than on social ex- 
perience and the discoveries of the sciences. Subjectivism in such 
metaphysics became the rule. 

Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit is a work in this spirit. It attempts 
to interpret human existence as a whole from the standpoint of 
man as a fulfiller of deeds, a project, an Entwurf. It is an 
analysis of the structure of human existence without the aid of 
theological and physical concepts—without help, in fact, from any 
perspectives other than itself alone. Sein und Zeit proposes to 
understand man as he finds himself amid the world of particular 
things and with other men. At the beginning of this work 
Heidegger’s complaint against the philosophic tradition was that 
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the human way of existing had hitherto been conceived to be like 
the way things or animals exist. He was persuaded that human 
existence was by no means subsumable under the traditional cate- 
gories of Western metaphysics inherited from the Greeks. These 
categories, appropriate to the analysis of non-human Nature, are 
radically unsuited to the understanding of the human enterprise. 
Heidegger’s approach is also sharply distinguished from that of 
his teacher, Husserl, in that Heidegger is not concerned with an 
analysis of consciousness or the Ego, abstracted from the environ- 
ing world. On the contrary, Heidegger starts from the idealistic 
assumption that man’s essence is completely inseparable from the 
world in which it finds itself. Man’s reality must be discovered 
in the world and the world belongs to his reality, even though he is 
in the world in a very different way from other creatures and 
things. Therefore, no psychological analysis can uncover his way 
of being. Only an ontological investigation of the structure of ex- 
istence can do justice to man and presumably lay the ground for a 
subsequent understanding of Being itself. With his development 
of the existentialities of human existence, anxiety, care, etc., we 
are not here concerned. What should be emphasized, however, is 
that despite all novelty of approach Heidegger is continuing in 
this work the idealistic tradition of interpreting reality from the 
standpoint of the subjective thinker. Some interpreters feel that 
Sein und Zeit is indeed an extreme and radical conclusion to this 
tradition, for none of his predecessors had ever tried to grasp the 
whole of human existence without reference to some principle out- 
side the human, whether historical, theological, or material. 

In accord with this subjectivistic metaphysics the realm of non- 
human Nature is treated in Sein und Zeit in terms of its effect 
upon man. He conceives of the world in which human existence 
finds itself as a world of utensils and instruments, whose being 
consists in their usefulness for the human project. Heidegger’s 
terminology is here revealing. Nature is divided into das Vor- 
handene, roughly translatable as ‘‘that which is present,’’ and das 
Zuhandene, ‘‘that which is at hand.’’ The terms themselves indi- 
cate clearly the subordinate character of the things of Nature in 
contrast with human qualities. Nature first appears to us, he 
held then, in its practical aspect and the at-hand character of her 
utensils is primary in human experience. In other words, Nature 
exists for human beings and the practical mode is precedent to the 
theoretical or the mode of presence. To be sure, Nature’s existence 
in its own right is not denied. Man does not create Nature or 
derive it from spirit; it, too, roots in Being in a way Heidegger 
never makes clear. Nevertheless, all non-human objects and crea- 
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tures are considered to be ontic and explicable by the usual cate- 
gories of science. Man alone is an ontological creation; he only 
ex-sists in the Heideggerian sense of the term, standing out from 
Being. If space permitted, many examples could be cited which 
would show Heidegger to be ascribing to the human way of exist- 
ing a metaphysical pre-eminence of an extreme kind. In that book 
he was the philosopher of human history and culture, as far re- 
moved as might be from an early Greek concern with physis. 
Nevertheless, the attempt to grasp the nature of the world from 
an analysis of human existence alone, regardless of how intimately 
man is involved in the world, proved to be impossible, and 
Heidegger maintained even then that Sein wnd Zeit was intended 
to be a preliminary work only, clearing the way for a study of 
Being as such. Sein und Zeit as a radical attempt to accomplish 
the impossible was designed to show the limits of this approach and 
to be succeeded by a second half in which the nature of Being 
was to be approached directly. This more important work has, 
of course, never been written. How conscious Heidegger was at 
that time of the inevitable failure of the anthropological approach 
to the nature of Being is a matter of endless dispute, into which it 
is not necessary for our purposes to enter. But it is easy to per- 
ceive in the essays since Sein und Zeit a significant departure in 
Heidegger’s thought, a turn from preoccupation with human 
existence as the center of attention to a much larger focus in 
which man shares the stage with other beings. Without becoming 
a metaphysical realist in an Anglo-Saxon sense, he has surely moved 
farther away from the implicit idealism of his earlier standpoint. 
If space permitted it would be interesting to discuss in detail 
the essays which point most clearly to this transition in his stand- 
point. The much disputed lecture, What Is Metaphysics?, appears 
to be a watershed in his philosophizing. In that essay Heidegger 
pushed his analysis of the human way of existing to the uttermost 
and discovered that when man attempts to go beyond the sphere 
of inv i:uman, as he has in Western metaphysics, he finds not God 
or 4 world-ground but das Nichts. Human existence is there 
defined as being ‘‘held over the abyss of Nothingness,’’ and man 
becomes ‘‘the place-holder of Nothingness.’’ This essay has caused 
Heidegger endless trouble and led to the suspicion in many quar- 
ters that despite all he is a nihilist. What he now claims to have 
been his purpose then, in 1929, was to show that man in his will 
to self-assertion and determination to interpret reality in terms 
of human value and utility is certain to find nothingness as the 
logical outcome. Most of the essays since What Is Metaphysics? 
stress Heidegger’s conviction that the direction of Western meta- 
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physics from the time of Plato has been that of increasing sub- 
jectivity ; from Descartes on, the movement has been accelerated. 
Man-centeredness has gone hand in hand with forgetting of Being. 
Heidegger finds the peak in either Hegel or Nietzsche, in different 
senses in both. Western metaphysics has ended with Nothingness 
because it has got the order of reality reversed. Heidegger likes 
to think of himself in analogy with Kant as effecting a new Coper- 
nican revolution in which Being will become primary and human 
existence derivative and secondary. Man is now, in the language 
of recent works, shepherd and guardian of Being. The notion of 
anxiety has been replaced by that of joy, and the moods of thank- 
fulness and gratitude for the ‘‘grace of Being’’ take the place of 
the older heroic defiance of fate and the attitude of resoluteness. 
The recall of man to Being and to the proper relationship to this 
all-pervasive reality he believes to be the great task of the present 
and future, if we are to escape the nihilistic forces which threaten 
to smother our civilization. 

With this alteration in standpoint we should expect a change 
in Heidegger’s attitude toward the objects of Nature and a differ- 
ent analysis of Nature as a whole. This different attitude is very 
apparent in recently published essays, particularly in the curiously 
titled one, Bawen Wohnen Denken, and the succeeding one simply 
titled, Das Ding. In addition, the transformation is also notice- 
able in many of his interpretative articles on Holderlin. If one 
ean speak of the tone of these essays as distinct from their con- 
tent, the contrast with Sein und Zeit is most evident. Heidegger 
can now write about a house, a wine-jug, or a bridge as though they 
were holy objects, whose essence can be grasped only by him who 
has profound piety for the simple things of life and a self-effacing 
humility when confronted with Nature’s majesty. Thinking be- 
comes etymologically thanking in Heidegger’s strange derivations, 
and ‘‘commemorative thinking’’ is now a prerequisite of anything 
original and true. He has become steadily more mystical in tone 
and his language more poetic and metaphorical. The approach to 
Being through the non-human objects of the world about him 
stresses the emotions of joy and gratitude in contrast with the 
melancholy moods of the Sein wnd Zeit period. 

In the essay entitled Das Ding, Heidegger begins by inquiring 
what it means to be near or far from some thing and quickly con- 
cludes that physical space has little to do with true nearness, which 
he wants to conceive as a mode of a more original kind of near and 
far. To make this clear he analyzes the nature of a thing and 
uses the example of a pitcher or a jug (Krug). The essence of a 
jug consists in its being a container, independent of its producer. 
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Its essence does not lie in its form or in any other of the four 
‘causes’? which Aristotle thought to be descriptive of essence. 
Such thinking errs, according to Heidegger, because it divides the 
world into objects standing over against subjects who perceive 
them. But to say that the jug’s nature is found in its character as 
a container is not to assert that its essence is caught in its purpose 
for man. This utilitarian interpretation Heidegger finds to be the 
real destroyer of things rather than their comprehension, as will be 
explained a little later. The jug is a container in the sense that it 
assembles, and its assembling character is its essence. What it as- 
sembles—namely, water or wine—is a bringing together of the chief 
elements of the universe and making them available to each other. 
Heidegger names these elements in highly poetic fashion—earth 
and sky, divinities and mortals. He appears to want to say that 
a thing like a jug mirrors all of these realities, fitting and binding 
them together into a unity. They are a unity and at the same time 
free and distinct in their own nature. Though his illustrations 
are usually of man-made things, he assures us that the things of 
Nature in their own fashion perform the same assembling function 
as a jug. Insofar as we think things in this their true nature, we 
spare and protect them in their own realm and we come thereby 
near to them. That is to say we achieve nearness when we recog- 
nize that things have a dwelling place and a function of their 
own. They cannot be appropriated by a self-assertive, pragmatic 
mentality for whom there is no reserve, no perspective in his manip- 
ulation of things. The things of nature and art amid which we 
dwell not only condition us, according to Heidegger, they reveal to 
us as well the deepest secrets of Being, if only we achieve nearness 
to them. 

The same idea is expressed a little less poetically in the Bauen 
Wohnen Denken article. Here the theme is the true meaning of 
dwelling on the earth. Heidegger conceives it to be inseparable 
from building, and both signify the preservation of the things of 
Nature in their own being. Mortals dwell properly when they 
learn to protect the earth, not to exploit or conquer or subordi- 
nate. They dwell as they ought when they ‘‘receive the sky as 
sky,’’ ‘‘when they await the divinities as divinities,’ and ‘‘when 
they are capable of death’’ as men, a good death, not a craven one. 
Dwelling aright is the fundamental task of man. It is something 
to be learned. Only as we learn really to dwell can we know how to 
build. Heidegger maintains that thinking, too, like building is 
only a different form of dwelling. Quite evidently the things of 
Nature have acquired for him an incomparably greater significance 
than they had in Sein und Zeit. 
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Preserving or sparing the things of Nature has, as Heidegger 
remarks in this article, a positive significance. We take care of a 
thing when we let it be in its own nature, when we permit it free- 
dom. This notion of letting-be, never very fully developed, runs 
through many late Heidegger essays and is perhaps the key to 
his new understanding of the relation between men and things. 
The thinker can approach the truth of anything only when he is 
free and only when he places himself within the thing he seeks 
to know. That is, freedom is a quality not only of persons; it is 
something which possesses both persons and things. Only when 
we allow things to appear to us, as they are, and learn to respect 
their independent nature, can we be said to reach their truth. 
Freedom and truth are thus for Heidegger in the closest possible 
relation to one another. We let things be not out of indifference or 
passivity but in the interest of finding out what they are like in 
their own nature. We uncover or discover the nature of reality 
when freedom has taught us to renounce the exploitative, utili- 
tarian attitude toward the things amid which we move. This is 
the deeper meaning of his insistence that dwelling means protecting 
and sparing. The attitude of piety recognizes that other beings 
than men have integrity, and must be allowed freedom to effect 
their own fulfillment and obey their own laws. The ontological 
reality of the non-human world cannot appear through the manipu- 
lations of man. But things will not appear as things, he hastens to 
add, ‘‘without the alertness of mortals.’’ In other words, human 
beings form an integral part of reality, a necessary element of the 
whole. If they achieve a proper relation to the other beings in 
the world, their role is indeed a central one in that they give Being 
a voice. But the achievement of this proper relation, or, in 
Heidegger’s language, learning how to dwell aright on the earth 
amid things, is the hardest task for presumptuous man, and we have 
been increasingly failing in Western civilization. 

It is when he deals with the nature of modern science and tech- 
nology, as he does increasingly of late, that we see the more negative 
side of this new persuasion of Heidegger. In the recent essay, 
Wissenschaft und Besinnung, he contrasts the classical Greek at- 
titude of theoria with the modern conception of scientific theory. 
A chief difference he discovers in the modern tendency to objectify 
and to judge the real in terms of its availability to measurement. 
This is approaching Nature from one aspect only; it is not false 
in itself, but it is terribly destructive when the method of the 
natural sciences is claimed to be the key to the secrets of reality. 
Heidegger claims that the method which divides the world into 
subjects and objects cannot reveal the deeper truths; for Nature 
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does not consist of objects, nor are we subjects in the sense of 
having our being apart from the world in which we dwell. The 
sciences, accordingly, can neither reveal the being of physis nor 
discover their own basis as sciences. In contrast, the original 
Greek vision of reality knew nothing of subjects and objects. It 
was a viewing from the standpoint of one who was an integral part 
of the whole and did not divide what belongs together. Theoria 
was what Heidegger calls ‘‘a protective vision of truth.’’ 

The practical consequence of the modern conception of theory 
is an all-pervasive exploitation and appropriation of Nature in the 
interests of man. The natural sciences in their technological as- 
pect are so destructive because they view reality from the stand- 
point of human utility alone. The atomic bomb, Heidegger re- 
marks, is only the plainest and most obvious example of a process 
that has been going on for years, namely, the annihilation of things 
by a narrow theory which views them from the perspective of hu- 
man utility. 

The only way out is the way back, as he puts it, from this 
modern presentational and explanatory way of thinking to the 
commemorative thinking which the Greeks practiced in theoria. 
But this is a way which we moderns are unlikely to take. Heidegger 
considers the scientific mentality of teday an historical fate, some- 
thing hardly subject to change by human will. 

In summary, then, Heidegger has now reached a standpoint 
which is far removed from the subjectivistic attempt of Sein wnd 
Zeit to determine the nature of the real from analysis of the 
existentialities of human existence. Rejecting the anthropocentric 
approach to the nature of the things in the world, he has gone 
over to a nearly mystical interpretation of the simplest objects of 
everyday use. The center of reality has shifted for him from 
human existence to the things of Nature or Art. If his search 
has been for Being from the beginning, as he asserts, then one can 
say that his starting point has radically altered. From the stand- 
point of the searcher, the change is from self-assertion to self- 
submission, from transforming to letting-be, from the delusion 
that man conditions things to the truth that things condition him. 
Heidegger has not moved from some simple subjectivistic idealism 
to an equally simple objectivistic realism. He has tried to move 
from German idealism in its late manifestations to some early 
Greek naturalism, in which man had not lost his sense of oneness 
with the world about him and could put questions from the inside, 
so to speak, like those of a child to his mother, naively profound 
and trustful. 

Heidegger is persuaded that the pre-Socratic philosophers who 
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reflected before the name of philosophy had been coined and before 
the adventure of thinking had been classified into cosmology, psy- 
chology, metaphysics, ethics, and the like, were more original and 
closer to the truth of things than we have ever come since then. 
He seeks to start again where the pre-Socraties left off, and to think 
about physis as simply and uninhibitedly as they succeeded in 
doing. ‘‘To ask questions is the piety of thought,’’ as he says, and 
to listen is better than to force answers. 

It is an obvious kind of criticism that we cannot put behind 
us the long tradition of Western metaphysics and return to the 
standpoint of the early Greeks, as Heidegger wants to do. But 
it seems particularly true for Heidegger because his thought is so 
intimately bound up with modern problems and emphases. As in 
Nietzsche, the focus of his thought appears to be closer to the 
history of culture, despite his own desires, than it does to natural 
philosophy. The physis of the pre-Socratics, whatever else was 
true of it, was not conceived to be temporally conditioned; yet 
Heidegger’s ‘‘Being’’ is wholly temporal. Moreover, his sharp 
distinctions between the individual existent and Being is as un- 
Greek as may be. However hard he tries to recapture the spirit of 
these early speculative thinkers, the different orientation of his 
thought comes through at every turn. His subordination of Nature 
to human purposes in the Sein und Zeit period would doubtless 
appear to them as blasphemous as his present reverence for the 
simple things of daily use would seem exaggerated. At least a 
sober-minded Aristotle would conclude that this was another ex- 
ample of failure to achieve the mean. To him it would appear 
self-evident that man could improve by art the works of Nature, 
that he could supplement and fulfill Nature in a certain sense. For 
Aristotle the human being was Nature’s most articulate child. 
This child when wise would not forget that the reason with which 
she has provided him is present in higher forms outside of him and 
that there are more important realities within his universe than 
he. The estimation of human possibilities and pride in them was 
for Aristotle not incompatible with humility toward the Nature 
whose regularity and constancy made her worthy of reverence. 
It is this sort of relation to Nature which appears so difficult for 
us to achieve today. 

Nevertheless, the questions that underlie Heidegger’s attempt 
to regain a Greek attitude toward Nature are important for us to 
ask at present. Is it true that the method of the natural sciences 
not only cannot succeed in revealing Nature’s essence but also 
has an increasingly destructive consequence? In the absence of 
any ontological understanding do the sciences really impede rather 
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than promote an appreciative grasp of the world-whole? Have 
they aided and abetted the presumptuousness of the modern temper 
which has alienated us from Nature, preventing us from dwelling 
in her nearness, as he would put it? Can a scientist not preserve 
the same attitude of piety toward the things of Nature which he 
investigates as the poet who celebrates them? Heidegger would 
answer this question in the negative, I think, but is he right? 

To attempt to answer these questions in any detail would ob- 
viously carry me far beyond the purposes of this paper. But, 
speaking generally, it does seem both true and important to recog- 
nize that the nature of anything is likely to be obscured from us so 
long as we are dominated by the intention of appropriating it and 
viewing it from the standpoint of human utility alone. Put other- 
wise, we are cut off from a deeper acquaintance with Nature if we 
refuse ‘‘to let things be’’ in their own way of being. If the 
subject-object method of knowing the world, which Heidegger 
rejects, is the only possible one for knowledge as control, it is 
surely only one way of experiencing the real. Heidegger is insist- 
ing on a ‘‘knowledge’’ of Nature to be had through a celebrating 
and commemorating kind of thinking, and through renunciation of 
the self-assertive and subjectifying modern mentality. This is a 
form of knowing which will be unacceptable to those who subject 
all knowledge to the canons of formal logic. Poets and seers, 
however, have always insisted that they too contribute to our knowl- 
edge of the world around us, and many of us are disposed to accept 
their claim. It is the sort of knowledge won through sympathy 
with Nature and through intellectual intuition. The prerequisites 
are willingness to listen obediently and to respect Nature’s inde- 
pendent realm. The Greek method of theoria, if practiced today, 
might well bring us a more intimate and integral acquaintance with 
Nature than our modern sciences can give. 

So long as Heidegger continues to be productive, the answers 
to the questions with which we began cannot be given with much 
assurance. Any interpretation of this highly volatile thinker is 
full of pitfalls. Nevertheless, it can be asserted with fair cer- 
tainty that he has moved far from the usual Existentialist pre- 
occupation with anthropology in the direction of a mystical natural- 
ism. The ontological standpoint which emerges from his late 
writings has much more of realism about it than readers of Sein 
und Zeit could ever have guessed. 


J. GLENN Gray 
CoLorADO COLLEGE 
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RULE-MAKING 


I 


NE of the great paradoxes of life, particularly of human life, 
is that it can continue only where both order and freedom 
prevail. A delicate homeostatic balance must be maintained in all 
living processes. Through long-term evolution, physico-chemical 
and biological structures emerge to provide order. For simple 
animals, instincts pattern behavior. For more complex forms of 
life, including man, habits and conditioned responses contribute to 
stability in the field of interaction. On still more complex levels 
of behavior social institutions and cultural mores perform roles in 
many ways similar to those of structures and organs on the bio- 
logical level. 

These complex, systematic modes of behavior at first are largely 
unconsciously created. They emerge simply and gradually, with 
little knowledge by the participants of their over-all significance 
or function. As culture develops, however, man becomes more 
conscious of himself and his activities. He begins to intervene 
in the processes of habit and attitude and to construct new modes 
of action. Consciousness both binds life and frees it. On the 
one hand, it strives to create and maintain order, pattern, homeo- 
stasis; and on the other, it contributes to the delight, enjoyment, 
and enhanced sensibility of life. 

The fundamental task of intelligent awareness in man is to 
guide behavior. Man learns that old habits (especially psycho- 
logical and socio-cultural) may be reorganized (within limits) and 
that new rules of conduct may be created. If man is to live, and 
live well, he must break from the hold of blind, unmastered forces, 
consciously create his own future, and open new possibilities. 

Indeed, the ‘‘moral’’ or valuational problem originates at this 
point. Herein lies the problem of decision: Man, confronted with 
alternatives, must select a course of action. But which shall he 
choose and why ? 

By the time man becomes aware of his freedom of choice, he 
has already been conditioned biologically and socially to determi- 
nate modes of behavior. Thus (contrary to Existentialism) the 
‘*present moment’’ of decision is not in an empty subjective vac- 
uum, but is intimately connected to his previous likes, desires, 
habits, to his future expectations, and to the factual situation. 
What should be done presupposes a context of previous commit- 
ments. What is done will be consistent or inconsistent with what 
he has been accustomed to do in the past. Man may either rein- 
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force his habits, break them, or create new ones. When he learns 
consciously to control his habits, mores, and institutions, they take 
on the status of rules in the sense that he may modify them if he 
so desires. Thus the decision-problem is part of the broader func- 
tioning of life. It is two-fold. Man first asks for good reasons 
for his actions in concrete situations. But he learns that deciding 
what to do is in part resolvable if he can discover and apply a rule 
that governs the case. One of the great aids to decision is the 
invention or application of rules of behavior that have been found 
satisfactory. Indeed, it is through the construction of rules by 
means of science, technocracy, intelligence, and their preservation 
through memory and culture that man is increasingly able to deal 
with particular problems of decision. 

A few references to rules in various fields will illustrate the 
point. Application of the rule ‘‘Brush your teeth twice a day”’ 
may do much to lessen individual problems of tooth decay. The 
‘frules of marriage’ in any particular society delimit for that 
society the conceivable modes of arrangements between the sexes 
and thus aid the decision problem; i.e., once a man and woman are 
attracted to one another, their subsequent conduct is defined by 
custom and law. Or still again, if one is to be properly understood 
in the English language, then ‘‘EKach sentence should contain a 
subject and a predicate.’’ This rule of grammar is formulated 
after the fact, but recognition of it will contribute to problems 
of communication. 

Thus the decision problem in part is solvable by discovering 
and applying the right rule to the right situation. But one 
may ask: ‘‘How do we discover or create such rules?’’ and 
‘*Once we have them, how do we apply them?’’ It is with the — 
former question that I want to be concerned. The latter problem 
is, of course, important, but it is so thoroughly tied up with con- 
erete empirical facts that it is more difficult to find rules for apply- 
ing rules than for making them. Is there a methodology of rule- 
making? What constitutes evidence for one rule rather than for 
another? The following is only an outline of some important 
factors applicable largely to rules of practice. 


II 


There are, of course, many kinds of rules covering language, 
grammar, logic, mathematics, games, blueprints, experiments, medi- 
cine, engineering, art, law, etc. There are many synonyms for 
‘‘rules’’: ‘‘regulation,’’ ‘‘directive,’’ ‘‘law,’’ ‘‘principle,’’ ‘‘prov- 
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erb,”” “formula,” “‘plan,”’ ‘‘procedure,”” ‘“poliey,”’ ‘“eode,”” ete. 
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Although there are different types of rules and different techniques 
for constructing them, there are nonetheless certain characteristics 
which pertain to rules in general. 

The statement ‘‘The goldfish is spotted’’ is an indicative de- 
seriptive statement. ““A <B<C.’.A < C”’ is a complex analy- 
tic statement. But the statement ‘‘All i’s are to be dotted and all 
t’s erossed’’ is a rule governing written language. The state- 
ment ‘‘No smoking permitted, except in lobby”’ is a regulation 
governing our behavior in a theatre. And the proverb ‘‘ Honesty 
is the best policy’’ is a moral rule. Thus a rule, strictly speaking, 
is neither descriptive nor analytic. 

A rule may be defined as ‘‘any guide for conduct, action, or 
usage.’’ <A rule is a prescription of something to be done. This 
usually involves future action of some sort (physical, social, lin- 
guistic, ete.). A rule is a type of generalization, in the sense that 
it sets down a general rule of procedure. Rules are means or in- 
struments designed to fulfill particular purposes, goals, or ends 
thought important and worthwhile. 

To have concrete uses rules must be connected to additional 
rules of application. This may further require persuasive, incitive, 
or imperative force. Many such rules employ sanctions to see that 
they are performed. If enforced by external sanction, a rule is a 
law or regulation. Legal rules use force and penalty; social or 
institutional rules, more subtle methods. If internalized, a rule is 
frequently considered a principle of ‘‘conscience.’’ If unenforced 
by external or internal sanction, it is a principle of prudence; but 
here it is usually performed or not performed because of negative or 
positive consequences. Hence we may say that all rules to some 
extent are enforceable within their respective contexts by external, 
internal, prudential, or consequential methods. 

Rules, as distinct from blind habits, must in some sense be 
consciously understood. Although the ultimate function of a rule 
may not be consciously understood, its intended function or mean- 
ing must be so understood by those who construct or follow it. 

Rules may be arranged in terms of levels of importance. Some 
rules are basic, others subordinate, because in comparison the ac- 
tivities they prescribe are basic or subordinate. Basic rules have 
greater priority or generality, or they may be more essential than 
others. A set of fundamental rules may be called ‘‘by-laws,”’ 
‘“eharter,’’ ‘‘constitution,’’ ‘‘code,’’ ete. 

If human beings are to create good rules, there are certain 
canons that should be adhered to. Rule-makers should have clearly 
in mind the initial ends desired in the relevant area being con- 
sidered. The ‘alue, need, and historical significance of the under- 
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lying goals should be understood. (These, of course, may be modi- 
fied in the process of inquiry.) Rule-makers should be objective 
and unbiased. They should be interested in constructing as far 
as possible the best rules of conduct in the light of the available 
evidence. It is helpful if rule-makers have skill, training, and 
experience in the particular field at hand. Who the rule-makers 
shall be will vary from context to context and is an important 
practical problem. In medicine and engineering, for instance, 
they are usually highly trained experts—as they should be. In 
other fields, however, rule-makers are selected frequently on the 
basis of a variety of irrelevant factors, not the least of which are 
considerations of wealth, prestige, and power. In business and 
politics, it is the people who are in control that make the rules. 
In a democracy, rules are dependent upon a consensus of public 
opinion. In everyday life, rules are left to chance. As far as 
possible, however, rule-making should be done by those who possess 
the necessary qualifications. 

There are three main factual tests of a ‘‘good’’ rule: (F1) a 
rule must fulfill its intended purposes or ends and be consistent 
with existing long-range desires. Granted certain assumed ends 
thought to be desired or worthwhile in any particular context, a 
rule is good if it achieves them. A rule that does so, is serviceable ; 
one that does not, is not. (F2) A good rule is one which is framed 
in the light of the available and feasible means. It is based upon 
strategic probability calculations, estimates of expenditures, and 
considerations of efficiency. (F3) To be effective a rule should be 
grounded in the laws of nature and consistent with the demands 
of logic. If a rule is to work it must conform to limiting condi- 
tions : physico-chemical, biological, psychological, and socio-cultural. 
To the degree to which we expand our knowledge of nature and 
human nature, we add to our ability to construct adequate rules. 

It is the combination of these three factors that provides 
eriteria for constructing effective rules: the desired (existing 
satisfactions, habits, mores), the useful (means, recourses), and 
the probable (causal conditions and limiting laws). In other 
terms, it is through an appeal to precedence (common law), utility 
(pragmatic law), and nature (natural law) that we are able to 
evaluate a rule of behavior. 

The connection between the above factual conditions (F1,2,3) 
and a prescribed rule (R,) has provoked a storm of controversy, 
since it is held that one cannot derive a prescription from a descrip- 
tive statement. Yet there is an intimate connection between F1,2,3 
and R,. For tf one is to have an effective rule R,, then it must be 
framed in the light of F1,2,3. The relationship between F1,2,3 and 
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R, is not analytic, since the former does not imply the latter; nor is 
there a simple empirical or synthetic relationship. Yet there is a 
type of hypothetical connection in reverse, in the sense that R, 
(for its effectiveness) depends upon F1,2,3. If one is to have a 
rule of conduct R, that is a good rule, then one must frame it in 
terms of knowledge of factual conditions F1,2,3. If R, is to be 
serviceable, then it must be based upon F2 (available means) and 
F3 (causal laws) ; and if it is to be acceptable to the people to whom 
it applies it must have relation to Fl (that which is desired). 
Thus, if consequent R,, then antecedent F1,2,3. The connection 
here is hypothetical, factual, probabilistic, and pragmatic. 


III 


But it may be said that this still leaves open the so-called basic 
moral question. After all, one may talk about rules and test them 
by their effectiveness as means. But are there basic self-evident 
moral rules which need no further justification, as the deontological 
intuitionists argue? Or are these moral rules only means to some 
final end (happiness, pleasure, interest, ete.), as the teleologists 
argue? 

Moral philosophers usually concern themselves with only one 
type of rules and mark these off as ‘‘distinctively moral.’’ There 
have been many significations of the term ‘‘moral.’’ It has been 
applied to both the good and the right, to the individual and so- 
ciety. (I do not intend the following discussion to be exhaustive, 
but will deal largely with only one phase of ‘‘moral.’’) Actually 
any practical problem is potentially moral. But any problem of 
practice potentially may also have a technological or practical 
solution. But what then is a ‘‘moral’’ rule? As a first approxi- 
mation, I would say that moral rules emerge where there are no 
other clearly defined patterns of activity, where the usual rules 
of living break down, and where individuals and societies are left 
on their own to freely choose the actions deemed proper. But one 
must also bear in mind that with the advance of knowledge, rules 
are made to replace activities previously considered moral and that 
problems of decision are being resolved continually for whole so- 
cieties by the construction of technical rules of behavior. 

For instance, one of the profoundest ‘‘moral’’ problems has 
concerned the care of the aged. Im every society, as elderly 
people become unproductive and dependent, the question is raised 
as to who should bear the final responsibility for their care. 
Should anyone related most closely by blood or marriage be the 
one called upon to look out for them, at the sacrifice of his in- 
terests and those of his immediate family? Different societies 
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have developed different rules for dealing with such problems of 
practice. In some Eskimo and Indian cultures, it was not in- 
frequent that the elderly voluntarily committed suicide. In con- 
temporary American society, the aged are frequently exiled to an 
old folks’ home or to Florida. Only recently have progressive 
social plans been developed (annuity, retirement, social security, 
etc.). What was once a moral problem is now given a socio- 
economic solution. Another profound ‘‘moral’’ problem has been 
that of the poor. What rules shall we adopt in relation to a 
starving man? What obligations are involved toward him? In 
simple moral terms the answer frequently was to give him a good 
sermon on ‘‘moral responsibility’’ or to share one’s bread with 
him. Yet society has been able to increase productivity and to 
develop rules of charity, welfare, governmental care, ete., in order 
to deal with what was previously a ‘‘moral dilemma.’’ A child 
is stricken with poliomyelitis—this raises serious interpersonal 
problems. Obviously preventative medical rules can now handle 
what at one time was a ‘‘moral’’ problem. 

- Thus moral rules may in part be distinguished from other rules 
in the following way: A problem of decision emerges wherever 
there is a choice to be made between alternative courses of action. 
Given the problem, man attempts to discover or construct rules to 
guide behavior. Man is an interactive being. His activities may 
only succeed where there is some degree of order as provided 
by rules. Technical rules successfully structure large controllable 
areas of life. Some areas of human conduct are at any one time 
less amenable to technical rules of guidance. Hence, the special 
role of morality is in those areas which are unchartered by law or 
technology. These moral rules may become well-established tra- 
ditional habits in static societies. In changing societies where 
knowledge is expanding they may undergo rapid change. 

Morality, however, is also said to apply to some of the ‘‘basic’’ 
rules governing human behavior. Rules governing the simple 
relations of individuals to one another (promise-keeping, truthful- 
ness, etc.) are especially held to be moral rules. Because of simi- 
lar factors in human behavior these rules are pervasive phenomena. 
They are considered so important that, wherever possible, legal 
sanctions (laws of contract, perjury, etc.) are imposed to prevent 
their infraction. The moral basis of these rules is especially 
emphasized in those cases where it is not possible to detect or 
punish transgression of them. Why are rules such as these 
‘‘moral’’ as distinct from legal or technical? In one sense they 
have been taken as ‘‘moral’’ because they are thought to refer to 
the basic ends and ideals of an individual or his obligations, which 
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govern ‘‘conscience and sin.’’ In another more important and 
less subjective sense—one that I would stress—rules are called 
‘‘moral’’ because it is recognized that each man’s life is bound up 
with another’s. ‘‘No man is an island unto himself.’’ A neces- 
sary condition of life (as we know it) is its socio-cultural side. If 
this is so, then it would seem that moral rules deal with the general 
conditions governing the relations between people—in the sense 
(as Kant recognized, although for different reasons) that if their 
exceptions were universalized all human behavior in society would 
be virtually impossible. 

But there are in certain societies other rules equally basic which 
have not always been called ‘‘moral.’’ As Hobbes recognized, 
some measure of law and order is an essential ingredient of social 
life. The state is fundamental; without it anarchy would prevail. 
Traffic laws are usually said to be legal, not moral, laws. Yet 
without such traffic laws, the road would become a thing of terror; 
and it would be the task of morality, i.e., the ‘‘common courtesy’’ 
of the road to establish a system of order. 

Thus legal rules frequently may be just as basic as moral rules. 
Nonetheless, there is a difference between them. Legal rules are 
enforced by physical sanctions and punishment, whereas moral 
rules are backed either by lesser sanctions of custom and conscience 
or by hardly any at all. Legal rules are usually based upon clearly 
developed common-law precedence or governmental legislation. 
Although it may be said that some laws fulfill moral rules and are 
even equivalent to them, still moral rules can be distinguished 
from particular systems of civil law. Rational ethical inquiry 
emerges when a legal system breaks down or needs revision. It 
provides an external criticism of a legal system. It does so by 
appealing to other better rules based upon more fundamental con- 
siderations. There are usually ideal standards or meta-principles 
which the ethical philosopher uses to criticize existing social and 
legal rules. Thus, in the long run, moral rules are appealed to in 
place of existing rules and customs. 

But if these moral rules are not in themselves the only basic 
rules, are they instrumental to other more basic ends? Yes, there 
is a teleological aspect to moral rules: they do serve as necessary 
instruments to the futherance of the ends of life. Still there is an 
unerring aspect of truth to the deontologists’ point: moral rules 
are not merely instrumental but may be intrinsically pursued for 
their own sake. Why? I suspect that ends and means, the good and 
the right, goals and rules are identified because human life is so 
thoroughly socio-cultural that moral rules become part and parcel 
of the ends of life. Moral rules are fundamental social rules ex- 


. 
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emplifying the demands of reciprocity. Without some such guides 
life as we know it would be virtually impossible. Moral rules 
function as non-reducible qualities needing no further justifica- 
tion; they are in some sense final because they are the very sub- 
stance and fabric of life in its social dimensions. That they are 
taken as intuitive is unfortunate, though understandable, since 
men have been conditioned to recognize their necessity in social 
organization. 

Why ‘‘ought’’ we to observe a particular rule? To answer this 
question in normal life one usually refers to the relevant problem 
for which the rule has been framed, or to the broader context of 
interrelated rules to which any particular rule may be connected. 
We need not call the system of rules itself into question in order 
to reply. But a persistent questioner may not be satisfied with our 
answer and many question the whole context of rules. Thus, 
if a person wants to know why he ‘“‘ought’’ to keep a promise we 
can first reply to him by reference to the rule of promise-keeping. 
If he is still unsatisfied with the answer, we may defend promise- 
keeping in general by probing deeper. We may refer to the his- 
torical significance of promise-keeping as an ideal in various so- 
cieties, to the broader code of a particular society wherein the rule 
is observed, or to the long-range satisfactions of desire which the 
people who observe the rule achieve. We proceed slowly, bearing 
in mind that there are different types of reasons relevant on dif- 
ferent levels of discourse and that evidence applicable on one level 
of rules may not be applicable on other higher or lower levels. 

But this may still leave the question, Why have rules anyway ? 
What evidence supports the whole body of human rules? This is 
a philosophical question which usually is unintelligible to one 
deeply involved in the business of living. It is one that I none- 
theless will try to answer. Looking at man in his purely natural 
capacities, we find that rules have a double function. There is the 


1This question also makes no philosophical sense unless it is asked by a 
rational person. Whether or not an individual or group is sufficiently moti- 
vated to perform a rule or rules is not here at issue. It is undoubtedly true 
that rules are not made in a vacuum and that in constructing good rules we 
must know whether or not they will be performed. Hence, they must be suf- 
ficiently persuasive so that people will comply with them. But the open 
question ‘‘Why ought I to do this rule?’’ ad infinitum may be illegitimate, 
since the moral question becomes solely the one of obligation as motivation. 
One can never be sure that all people will feel motivated to accept rules. If 
an individual tells us that he doesn’t want to satisfy his desires or ends 
(through rules), then I suppose that there is no answer to him, for he is 
really asking the same question ‘‘Why live?’’ That he should live we may 
not be able to convince him psychologically. Our only answer to him, is that 
if we are to live, then we need rules. 
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apparent function of a rule to fulfill the purposes or ends intended 
or desired by its creators in particular situations (F1). There is 
also the latent, more fundamental role of rules in human behavior, 
an underlying causal function (F3). Now it is possible for us to 
develop efficacious rules in terms of the first level of desired or 
intended goals in particular social systems. Here our rules grow 
out of the existing structure of habits and ideals. However, when 
our desired ends are not achieved, when they break down and 
conflict, then man must search for the basis of the whole process 
of rule-making itself. Here we see that the chief function and 
ground of rules is to achieve or satisfy the basic ends, conditions, 
and needs of man. What these are can only be stated by the 
sciences of man. Heretofore, ethical theories have been based upon 
inadequate psychological theories of human nature—theories that 
have been largely speculative or subjectivistic. On the basis of 
existing social science, I would venture the hypothesis that there 
is at least one important controlling principle of behavior—that of 
homeostasis: all living systems and fields seem to be striving to 
maintain a type of growing and dynamic equilibrium.? Hence, 
one of the ultimate functions of rules is to express and satisfy the 
strivings of life. 

Knowledge of the necessary conditions and needs of human be- 
havior (F3) (the normal, the valuable) does provide some aid in 
constructing rules. In their haste to disown the excesses of the 
theory of natural law, contemporary philosophers have gone to the 
opposite extreme in refusing to admit the importance of natural 
knowledge in valuation. Indeed, scientific knowledge of man, so- 
ciety, and nature, perhaps more than any other factors, enables us 
to construct good rules (witness, for example, the concept of health 
in medicine, dentistry, and psychiatry). 

This appeal to nature for evidence, however (contrary to nat- 
ural law theory), is not final in determining the best rules. For 
we must work with human experience as we find it. We begin 
with existing desires (F1) ; all that our knowledge of natural con- 
ditions can do is to influence our desires. As Dewey recognizes, 
one of our great problems is to get our intelligent appraisals (for 
him usually based upon means (F2)) to modify our prizings. 
Thus knowledge of the latent functions of rules, of the limits and 
possibilities of nature and human nature, is vital and necessary, 
although possibly not sufficient, in framing effective rules. 

Nonetheless, rules need not be arbitrary or capricious. There 

2¥For an extended discussion of this principle see P. W. Kurtz, ‘‘ Human 


Nature, Homeostasis, and Value,’’ Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
Vol. XVII (September, 1956), pp. 36-55. 
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are good reasons and relevant evidence for selecting particular 
rules. Rules are developed every day by doctors, engineers, navi- 
gators, psychiatrists, politicians. This indicates that it is possible 
in concrete contexts to construct rules (as prescriptive norms) in 
terms of selective criteria. The implicit logic employed by such 
practical technicians is not based on the elusive pie in the sky. 

It is the task of philosophy to make explicit the methodology of 
rule-making and to critically analyze the methods employed. But 
this, after all, is the logic of practical wisdom held by Aristotle, the 
theory of valuation advocated by Dewey. The development of the 
methodology of rules is not, and need not be, restricted to ‘‘what 
conforms to common usage’’ or to ‘‘natural languages’’ as so many 
philosophers today argue—although undoubtedly this is an im- 
portant problem. In a very real sense, rules have a factual basis, 
since if they are to be effective they must be grounded in knowledge 
of the desired, the useful, and the natural conditions of life. Phi- 
losophers may inquire into the above topics. Moreover, they can 
contribute to the construction of ‘‘artificial languages’’ in order to 
explain human behavior without committing the ‘‘naturalistic 
fallacy’’ and without themselves engaging in first-hand persuasive 
rhetoric or attempting to arouse personal motivation or obligation. 


Pauu W. Kurtz 
TRINITY COLLEGE 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
WHAT IS THERE? 


HE question of ‘‘what there is’’ has apparently become a 

matter of increasing importance to thinkers who would term 
themselves logicians.* A recent account of what there is (in part 
at least) has been made by Mr. .Fitch, who wishes to assert that 
the proposition that propositions exist cannot be significantly 
denied. ‘‘I wish to begin,’’ he says, ‘‘by asserting that there are 
such things as propositions. My reason for making this assertion 
is that any denial of it would already be a proposition, so I do not 
see how it is possible to maintain that there are no propositions 
without at the same time actually presenting a proposition, and 
thereby refuting the contention that there are no propositions.’’ ? 

1 See Quine, ‘‘On What There Is,’’ Review of Metaphysics, Vol. II (1948), 
pp. 21-38, and the discussion by P. T. Geatch, Aristotelian Society Proceedings, 


Vol. XXV, p. 131. Also Ayer, ‘‘On What There Is,’’ in Philosophical Essays 
(London, Macmillan, 1954), pp. 215-230. 


2Frederic B. Fitch, ‘‘The Reality of Propositions,’’ Review of Meta- 
physics, Vol. IX (1955), pp. 3-13. 
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From this demonstration, Mr. Fitch goes on to reject five concep- 
tions relevant to his thesis, viz., that propositions come-to-be (for 
comings-to-be are expressed in propositions), that propositions 
change from false to true or conversely with the passage of time 
(when the time references of propositions are made explicit, propo- 
sitions do not change their truth value), that propositions depend 
on mind (for truth is autonomous), that there are no necessarily 
false propositions (this refutes itself in asserting that its con- 
tradictory is necessarily false), and finally, that there are no false 
propositions at all (this likewise refutes itself). On the basis of 
these necessary existents, then, systems of logic and of metaphysics 
can be viewed as structural classes which have propositions as 
members.® 

I wish to discuss three questions which can be raised in con- 
nection with Mr. Fitch’s argument. These are: (1) his argument 
for the existence of propositions, (2) its significance, and (3) the 
problem of ontology resulting from his view. 

(1) The proof (or disproof) of a proposition by self-reference 
is a technique which has often been used by philosophers—one 
may wonder whether it is not as old as Plato’s dialectic. Thus, 
scepticism is often refuted by pointing out the self-contradiction 
of ‘‘I know that there is no knowledge,’’ probabilism refuted by 
asking whether the sentence ‘‘all knowledge is probable’’ is neces- 
sary or probable, and even Descartes’ cogito is demonstrated by 
an awareness (cogito) which could not not-be an awareness (ergo 
sum). The validity of these illustrations need not concern us here. 

It would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to charge Mr. Fitch 
with a logical error; and I must confess that I find none. It may 
be pointed out that the argument goes counter to some of the 
major dogmas of current empiricism. For example, it is, I would 
take it, a synthetic a priori proposition. (One could argue self- 
referentially, I suppose, that there are such propositions.) To say 
this does not, to be sure, make the argument false, but only a 
bit surprizing. The important question is, does the argument have 
meaning and significance? One may also question whether it 
proves too much, as, e.g., the predicate ghostness exists, because I 
utter the statement ‘‘ghosts exist,’’ and this cannot be denied with- 
out assuming that the predicate ‘‘ghostness’’ exists in order for 
the denial to be made. Thus one is admitting a vast realm—its 
vastness is, to be sure, no argument against it—of abstract en- 
tities in the form of propositions and predicates. But to make such 


8 ‘Some scientific theories are best regarded as being structural rela- 


tions between propositions, rather than as structural classes of propositions’? 
(pp. 12-13). 
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an admission involves again the question of the significance of 
the admission, to which I now turn. 

(2) The word ‘‘exist’’ is notoriously ambiguous. There is a 
perfectly good justification for each of the following uses: ‘‘il- 
lusions exist,’’ ‘‘errors exist,’’ ‘‘dreams exist,’’ ‘‘x’s exist,’’ ‘‘irra- 
tionals exist.’’ Indeed this can be generalized, for anything (even 
Nothing, following Heidegger) can be the subject of this verb, or 
have as its predicate ‘‘is an existent.’’ This indeed is nothing but 
Hegel’s observation in his discussion of being. And following 
Hegel’s lead, one many wonder about the very meaning of a word 
with such a broad—indeed, an all-inclusive—extension. I should 
want to conclude, then, that Mr. Fitch is correct in his argument, 
but that it is too narrow; it should have included all mentionable 
objects or predicates (unless, of course, this is precisely what he 
intends). 

But because it does include the mentionable objects, it is close to 
being—if, indeed, it is not—a vacuous assertion, somewhat equiva- 
lent to ‘‘all objects I mention are objects I mention,”’ or ‘‘ all prop- 
ositions about propositions are propositions.’’ Nothing is added 
to the idea of proposition by the addition of ‘‘exists,’’ as an old 
argument goes. This is because we do not ordinarily use the word 
‘‘exist’’ in any such broad way. We rather use it to mean some- 
thing much more specific, e. g., has spatio-temporal location, or, 
better, is active in some way, as causally. (I shall refer to exist- 
ence in the broad vacuous sense existence;, and in some narrower 
sense—without specifying the criteria for determining existents 
following this sense—as existences.) Hence we can also say, as 
against the above and without contradiction, that illusions do not 
exist, or x’s do not exist, or irrationals do not exist, if we mean 
existence. And, it should be observed, when such a restricted mean- 
ing of ‘‘exists’’ is used, the scientific and philosophic problem be- 
comes one of showing the relations of these objects that do not fit 
into our definition of ‘‘exist’’ to those objects which do, as when a 
dream is related to an existent human being, or numbers to the 
activity of an existent mathematician).* Here one sees the point of 


4One can raise here the question of the adequacy of Fitch’s refutation 
of the mind-dependence of propositions. He says: ‘‘If truth itself is in any 
important sense autonomous and not a mere construct of the mind or mere 
appendage of mind, and if truth consists essentially of the true propositions 
that compose it, then these true propositions are likewise independent of mind’’ 
(p. 7). He then uses the illustration of the laws of physics referred to in 
the text of this paper, and concludes that to deny that there were any true 
propositions before there were minds is to deny that there were laws of 
physies before there were minds. Apart from assuming that truth is in 
propositional form, this seems to say that a proposition is that which verifies 
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Ayer’s remark that ‘‘the denial of being is, in philosophy, the prel- 
ude to explanation; the affirmation of being more often a refusal 
to provide one.’”® 

(3) Mr. Fitch makes a further, ontological point in his paper. 
Once it is granted that propositions exist, and that they do not 
change, it follows that ‘‘the world can be viewed as a rational sys- 
tem, and that propositions and classes of propositions serve to em- 
body the factors of permanence and law and reliable structure [and 
reliable error—there are necessarily false propositions*®] that infuse 
the universe’ (p. 9). Thus in illustration of a further point, he 
urges that the laws of physics are true propositions, that these laws 
held before there were human minds in the universe, and that when 
life has disappeared, the laws of physics will still be valid (p. 7). 

Now these statements seem to me to be very confusing, if not 
confused. Propositions are used to describe the world, it is true, 
but does it follow that propositions are the world? What we be- 
lieve about the world will be a rational system (and I happen to be- 
lieve that, in a manner of speaking, the world is a rational system), 
but I do not see how this follows from the assertion that proposi- 
tions exist. When one says propositions exist;, I do not see how 
we can say that existents, must embody existence; So one can say 
of the laws of physics that they continue to describe existents in 
sense (2), but one cannot therefore say that propositions are ex- 
istents in sense (2) but only sense (1), which again reduces to a 
trivial and undebatable point. 

Mention of a predicate commits one to the logical existence (ex- 
istence,;) of some domain in which the predicate has application or 
being. This is true of propositions, of ghosts, of unicorns; or, if 
names are not admitted, of all mentionable predicates. There is no 
conflict here with the hypothetical interpretation of the universal 
proposition or the null class. The rationale for the hypothetical 
universal in most logic textbooks is that the convenience is useful 


a belief, e.g., that the sun is 93,000,000 miles from the earth, or that Brutus 
killed Caesar. Or, again, the position might be stated that to deny that there 
are propositions is to deny that there are facts. 

This seems again to be largely a matter of linguistic decision. One can 
deny that propositions exist, but assert that facts do, while at the same time 
asserting that propositions exist,. Or, perhaps better, one can say that there 
is physical behavior and there is description of such behavior. And one can 
say that both exist,. But I fail to see any conceptual gain in this whatsoever. 

5 Ayer, op. cit., p. 228. 

6 Which reminds one of Plato’s troubles in his aviary, for the question of 
the recognition of true propositions as against false ones is not resolved. Soc- 
rates’ question would be, How do I know that I know that a proposition is 
false? See Cornford’s edition of the Theaetetus. 
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because we recognize that some universals do not involve the ex- 
istence of their terms (given some definition of existence.). The 
hypothetical does, it is true, abstract from existence in setting up 
the hypothetical relationship between its terms, but qua hypothet- 
ical it exists, in at least the domain of logical objects. The null 
class is also defined in terms of some criterion of existences. ‘‘Uni- 
corns’’ is a null class when we are using the criterion of spatio-tem- 
poral existence but not when the criterion is imaginable things. 
This point may be generalized: what is considered either as non-ex- 
istential or null in one domain must be considered existential in at 
least one other domain. 

But such logical principles say nothing about ontological reality. 
They only pose a problem for ontology. Logic indeed, as Mr. Nagel 
has argued in a very important paper, is without ontology.’ For 
example, Aristotle’s law of non-contradiction is stated as true of 
thought and being with the qualification ‘‘in some respect’’; but no 
criterion for ‘‘respect’’ is used, hence no experimental test of the 
principle is possible. Or, again, take the view that logic is ‘‘the 
science of all possible worlds’’: what is the meaning here of ‘‘ possi- 
ble’? And this principle is close to a tautology. No possible 
world could fail to satisfy logic, for then it would not by hypothesis 
be a possible world. The point here is that although logic does 
make use of ‘‘exist,’’ this says nothing of ontological or natural 
existence.® 

This leaves us with two points. First, How is the choice of a 
meaning of ‘‘exist’’ to be made? There are many today who would 


7 Ernest Nagel, ‘‘ Logie Without Ontology,’’ in Naturalism and the Human 
Spirit ed. by Y. H. Krikorian (New York: Columbia University Press, 1944), 
pp. 210-241. I shall not attempt to present the whole of Mr. Nagel’s case here. 

8 This is somewhat oversimplified, both here and in Nagel. The only point 
I wish to draw from this statement is that logic is not a basis for any a priori 
arguments about possible worlds. This is not to deny that, as I happen to 
think, there is a sense in which the world can be called rational. See my 
paper, ‘‘The Strife of Cognitive Values,’’ The Personalist, Voi. 36 (1955), pp. 
141-146. 

® Descartes recognized this long ago, which is the reason for the epistemo- 
logical importance of Cartesianism (whether or not his metaphysic of sub- 
stances is accepted). In Resp. II he writes: ‘‘Dans 1’idée ou le concept de 
chaque chose, 1’existence y est contenué, parce que nous ne pouvons rien con- 
cevoir que sous la forme d’une chose qui existe; mais avec cette difference 
que, dans la concept d’une chose limitée, 1’existence possible ou contingente 
est seulement contenué, et dans le concept d’un estre souverainement parfait, 
la parfaite et necessaire y est comprise’’ (A. & T. ed., IX, A, 128). Jung- 
mann comments: ‘‘Existierend denken kénnen, heisst nicht, existierend denken 
miissen. Die logische Moglichkeit der Existenz einer Idee ist keine logische 
Notwendigkeit [of existence in our sense (2)]’’ (René Descartes, Leipzig, 
Fritz Eckardt Verlag, 1908, p. 51). 
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urge that the choice is a merely linguistic one, that it consists in a 
rather arbitrary decision about usage. I frankly believe that this 
is to a large extent the nature of the matter. But I doubt that it is 
the whole matter. It is also a matter of the degree of pragmatic 
success of a decision, as Quine says, and of conceptual coherence or 
‘*fittingness,’’ principles which, to be sure will mean that we must 
vary somewhat the extension of ‘‘exist’’ (as when we do or do not 
admit abstract entities in physics or psychology, or as we seek to 
relate an existent in sense (1), such as dreams, to an existent in 
sense (2), such as human beings). The problem here is one of be- 
ginning with some criterion of ‘‘exist,’’ as, e. g., what one sees, and 
then modifying it both in terms of success for practice and of con- 
ceptual adequacy until a satisfactory criterion is reached. But I 
doubt that one does or could start from existence; and work back- 
wards, unless he were to swallow Hegel whole. 

Second, then, suppose that someone believes that there are 
grounds for admitting that some entity, e. g., meanings, exist.?° 
The only task which one could perform would be to show that the 
fact that words have meaning can be explained without the assump- 
tion, and that the assumption does not explain it. Similarly with 
propositions: the only task to be performed is to show that the func- 
tions which propositions are supposed to perform can be explained 
without the assumption of their existence, in sense (2); and, that, 
indeed the assumption does not explain it. Such a reduction does 
not disprove that the abstract entities exist, any more than a pycho- 
logical explanation of belief in ghosts disproves the existence of 
ghosts ; but it does seem to cast the burden of proof elsewhere. 

Thus it would seem necessary to conclude that Mr. Fitch has 
made his point: propositions exist. But from this nothing fol- 
lows—indeed, I believe that his argument could be fully accepted 
by those who say propositions do not exist without the latter chang. 
ing their position one iota. For the problem is not to say that ab- 
stract entities exist—who would deny it?—but, how are these en- 
tities related to what we accept as existents in our narrower com- 
mon-sense (or in our ontological) uses? Until this is done, we are 
uttering the trivia which Hegel believed we were. 


Rosert N, Beck 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 


10 The following statements borrow much from Ayer, op. cit., p. 225. It 
can be noted that the issues of this paper could have been stated in terms 
of the problem of universals, though I doubt with any advantage. 
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